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HAY AND FODDER. 


Great losses are annually sustained in some parts 
of the United States in making hay, and in others, 
in curing corn blades, commonly called fodder. 
Mine, in a course of many years, have I think 
amounted to a moiety of the crops; and most of 
the expedients I have resorted to for avoiding these 
losses, have been but partially beneficial, Grass 
loses much both in quantity and substance, by an 
exposure to the sun in curing it, and fodder more, 
being thus exposed in small bundles. Both, and 
particularly the last, suffer greatly by dews and 
rains. {his year I have made the most promising 
experiment for remedying these evils. A large 
meadow in bottom land, of a grass called red top 
or herd’s grass, was cut in dry weather, and shock- 
ed in large shocks quite green, but dry —that ia, 
not wet with either dew or rain—in the following 
mode, Four sticks, of five feet long, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s wrist or more, were set up in a 
square of two feet wide at bottom, and meeting at 
top in a pyramidal form, where the shock wus to 
stand. One at least of these sticks should be fork- 
ed at top, to keep them steady while the hay is 
putting round them. A round log, about six feet 
long and six inches in diameter, was laid upon the 
ground, with one end reaching to the centre of the 
two feet square, between the sticks, and the other 
raised upon a fork about eighteen inches, for the 
purposes of enlarging the flue presently tmention- 
ed, lest it should be closed by the pressure of the 
hay, and that the log may be more easily drawn 
out when the sliock is finished. Around and over 
the sticks the shock was wade, its top reaching 
two or three feet above the top of the sticks. The 
purpose of the log was to make a flue for the ad- 
uussion of fresh air into the centre of the shock, 
aud the expulsion of the air heated by the fermen- 
tation of the grass in curing. The fluea were 
made to face the point from which the wind usual- 
ly blows at the time of haymaking. If any flues 
happened to be closed by the pressure of the grass, 
they were easily opened by asmaller and pointed 
log ; or when the largeness of a shock threatened 
this inconvenience, it was effectually prevented by 
inserting into the flue a short, forked stick as soon 
as the log was removed, to hold up the hay. As 
the logs are removed as soon as the shock is finish- 
ed, two or three are sufficient for following a dozen 
mowers, The hay thus made is the best I ever 
saw, and the efficacy of the mode of curing it was 
strongly supported, by the growing grass under the 
shocks having been uninjured, whereas I never 
left shocks so long in one spot before, without its 
having been killed by the undissipated fermenta- 
tion of the hay in curing. Corn blades or fodder, 
sustain an immense loss, even in dry weather, by 
two or three days’ exposure to the sun and dews; 
and in wet they are nearly ruined. Foran experi- 
ment, I shocked them in the mode just explained, 
quite green and dry ; but I chiefly allowed them 
from four to eight hours’ sun, before they were 


shocked. ‘Thus was made the best fodder I have 
seen. But the weather was favorable. The ends 
of the blades were laid outwards, and the shocks 
bound at top by a rope made of the blades. —.4rra- 
tor, 1812. 


MR COLMAN’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, IN N. Y. 


This is an interesting performance. Few men 
in the country are better acquainted with his sub- 
ject—* the Condition of Agriculture in the United 
States’—than the Agricultural Commissioner.— 
His remarks (very properly general,) are spirited, 
and mainly correct. We copy the following ex- 
tracts : 


“Ina country like ours, ae yet co:mparatively 
new, and with a vast extent of land just rescued 
from the wild beasts and wild men, that roamed 
over it with undisputed sovereignty, it cannot be 
expected that much improvement in agriculture 
should have been made. The great object has ne- 
cessarily been, in most cases, production and im- 
inediate returns. Where immense tracts of land 
lay untilled, men have used up the soil without re- 
gard to its improvement or the continuance of its 
fertility. Excepting in those soils which are an- 
nually overflowed and enriched from the contribu- 
tions of other fields, no soil under perpetual culti- 
vation can retain its fertility. This has alresdy 
been demonstrated in some of the oldest States, 
where cultivation has been highly stimulated, the 
products carried from the land, and no portion of 
them returned for its restoration and nourishment. 
In the new States likewise, the fertility of whose 
soils to the confident and reckless seems inexhaus- 
tible, this must ultimately be the case, unless the 
principles of modern husbandry, the principles of a 
rotation of crops and seasonable manuring, be un- 
derstood and adopted. The Jaws of nature can 
neither he transcended nor violated with impunity. 


are sure of a just retribution. ‘The laboring horse 
must have his full manger and his comfortable bed, 
or he will cease to labor. To exhaust the soil by 
cropping, and to be continually taking away with- 
out any replenishing, is a husbandry the fatal con- 
sequences of which are certain. In ome parts of 
the country the soil is exhausted with perfect reck- 
lessness, and with a determination on the part of 
the cultivator, that when it ceasesto yield abun- 
dantly he will emigrate; but there are few cases 
in which emigration is nota serious evil. If the 
account were fairly made up and the disadvantages 
of removal contrasted with the advantages of a fix- 
ed location, haying all those multiplied convenien- 
ces, comforte and improvements which are found 
associated only with a Jong established residence, 
the policy of such calculations would be as strong- 


comfort and moral good. 
and emigration in our country—its physical suf- | 
ferings, its social privations, and its moral trials, in 
& majority of cases, are necessarily great; and can | 





be compensated only by extraordinary advantages. | 


Avarice and selfishness in every department of life | 


ly condemned by interest as by considerations of | 
The evils of removal | 


It is happy for us that, under a faithful and en- 
lightened agriculture, the fertility of a soil may 
not only be kept up, but continually increased. It 
is a truth, in which the old States have the deep- 
est interest, that their impoverished lands may in 
many cases be restored and their waste and irre- 
claimed lands redeemed and made productive with 
greater ultimate advantages and pecuniary profit 
than a farm can be taken up and managed on the 
richest prairics of the far west. Let me state a 
case within my own knowledge. In the neighbor- 
hood of two or three populous villages, an observ- 
ing man purchased seventy acres of wet meadow, 
the product of which was comparatively worthless, 
The land was estimated at not more than twenty 
dollars per acre, At an additional expense not 
exceeding twenty dollars per acre, he drained and 
manured it; and obtains from it at the rate of three 
tons of good hay to an acre, worth at the average 
price which hay has maintained in the vicinity for 
twenty years past, fifteen dollars per ton. From 
one measured acre he sold the product of one cut- 
ting for one hundred dollars, at twentyfive dollars 
perton. We are yet, even in the old States, little 
acquainted with our own resources. I have no 
prejudice against the new States. Far from it. J 
admire their unrivalled magnificence, their superla- 
tive beauty, and their exuberant fertility. They 
are for the young and enterprising; for those who 
have no means of planting themselves in th. old 
States; or for those of foreign countries, who flee- 
ing from the yoke of oppression and degradation 
which has for centuries galled their necks under 
the despotisms of the old world, come with their 
wives and childrento our shores, where they may 
breathe the air of freedom and enjoy the rights of 
men. Heaven prosper the virtuous, patriotic and 
industrious among them, as He prospered our pil- 
grim fathers. But at the same time, I am for the 
improvement of the old States. I am for doing 
wel] here, before I go further nnder the expecta- 
tion of doing better, with all the uncertainties at- 
tending a removal and the sacrifices and the pri- 
vations which, under the best circumstances it must 
involve. We have not yet begun a systematic 
and liberal course of improvement. With respect 
to the smal! experiments which have been made, 
and many have come under my observation, I have 
not found a single instance conducted with judg- 
ment, skill, perseverance and liberality, which has 
not been amply compensatory and successful.— 
Your own county of Columbia presents many ex- 
amples of such productive improvement. Lande 
in this county, whichtwenty years ago were scarce- 
ly worth twenty dollars, under a course of perma- 
nent improvement, are now readily sold at an hun- 
dred dullars per acre in whole farms, and pay a 
large profit at that.” 





Speaking of speculation and its disastrous re- 
sults, Mr Colman says— 


| “It is but recently that conventions were as- 
sembled, the press teemed with encouraging publi- 
ications, and every where men’s mouths were full 
| of the culture ofsilk. It was gravely calculated 
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that trees would not grow fast enough for the wants 
of the community, and that even our common far- 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. | sect until this time. T'wo varieties of insects that 
a . We embrace the earliest moment, after the re- are destructive to, and very much disfigure Ever- 
mers would be able to change their tow frocks for | ceipt of the following letter, to lay it before our | greens, the Balsam or Balm of Gilead Fir in par- 





silken robes, made perhaps after the fashion of the 
Roman toga, But it was soon found that all this 
had its origin and its end in the price of multicau- 
lis and the sale of muiberry trees, ‘The actual 
production of silk, destined, I. confidently believe, 
to become a most important and profitable branch 
of American husbandry, did not enter into the cal- 
culations of most of these persons. ‘Their elo- 
quent eulogiums upon its culture were for another 
end. ‘lhe reasonable gains of wholesome industry 
inited with systematic frugality, were disdained 
under the dazzling expectations of sudden accn- 
mulation. Men crowded around the mountain, 
struggling up its ascent, and heedlessly thrusting 
down, if necessary to their own success, all who 
stood in their way, as if its glittering summits and 
its brilliant glaciers were of solid silver. The 
terrible avalanche which has rolled down, tumbling 
many from its giddy heights and crushing thou- 
sands upon whom it fell, has taught the country a 
lesson of rebuke and wisdom necessary to their 
pride, and which, at least for a while, must calin the 
insanity of an unbridled avarice and ambition, The 
season of mental and moral disease through which 
the country has passed, and from the dreadful ef- 
fects of which it is now suffering, will prove a sig- 
nal blessing if it shall be instrumental in giving, 
especially to the rising generation, more just views 
of duty, happiness, and good; if, in withdrawing 
them from their hazardous and too often dishonest 
wnd Coutpiiag pursuits of gunbung and specula- | 
tion, it shall reconcile and attach them to the pur- 
suits of honest toil in cultivating the earth. Such 
a pursnit is sure to bring with it a reasonable com- 
petence and the satisfactions of conscience. and at 
the same time present the widest room for the cul- 
tivation of the domestic affections, and the quiet 
and delicious pleasures of this true philosophy of 
life. I certainly would not encourage any extrava- 
gant expectations, or represent agriculture as like- 
ly, under the best circumstances, to yield enormous 
profits. Expectations of that character are vain 
and baseless, when applied to any of the business 
of life. Large fortunes are sometimes suddenly 
and unexpectedly made; but we must not be de- 
luded by extraordinary examples. In the lottery 
of life we are sure to hear of the few who draw the 
highest prizes; but nothing is said of the multi- 
tudes, who draw only blanks. I do not mean to 
compare agriculture tu the operations of chance. 
Trade partakes mach more of chance than agricul- 
ture, But I mean to say that the capital may of- 
ten be invested in agricultural improvements so as 
to meet al] reasonable expectations of profit’; and 
when the security of such investments is consider- 
ed, they will be justified by the soundest discre- 
tion.” 





Ticks on Sheep.—An ointment made of gun- 
powder and sulphur, equal parts, mixed with lard 
and applied behind the necks of lambs and sheep 
newly shorn, will tend to rid them of ail kinds of 
vermin, Ten cents worth may be sufficient for 
a hundred sheep.—.Vew Haven Farmer. 


The three great apostles of practical atheism, 
that make converts without persecution, and retain 





them without preaching, are wealth, health, and | 
power. 


readers, 


put it in operation :— 


| 
M.P. Witver, Esq., President of the Massachusetts | 


Horticultural Society ¢ 
Sir,--Having discovered a cheap and effectual 


The season is not yet so far advanced | 
that the process may not be beneficial to those who | Tose slug. 


ticular, one an Aphis, the other very much like the 
The Acarus, or red spider, that well 
known pest to gardeners. 

The Desease Mildew on the Gooseberry, Peach, 
Grape Vine, &c. &c., is checked and entirely de- 
stroyed by a weak dressing of the solution. 

The above insects are generally all destroyed 


mode of destroying the Rose Slug, 1 wish to be- | by one application, if properly applied to all parts 


come a competitor for the premium offered by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. After very 


of the foliage. The eggs of most insects continue 
| to hatch in rotation, during their season. 


To keep 


many satisfactory experiments with the following the plants perfectly clean, it will be necessary to 
substance, I am convinced it wil] destroy the above | dress them two or three times. 


insect, in either of the states in which it appears 
on the plant, as the fly, when it is laying its eggs, 
or as the slug, when it is committing its deperda- 
tions on the foliage. 

Wuace Or Soap, dissolved at the rate of two 
pounds to fifteen gallons of water. 1 have used it 
stronger without injury to the plants, but find the 
above mixture effectual in the destruction of the 
insect, AsJI find, froin experiments, there is a 
difference in the strength of the soap, it will be 
better for persons using it to try it diluted as above, 
and if it does not kill the insect, add a little more 
soap, with caution. In corresponding with Messrs. 
Downer, Austin & Co., on the difference in its ap- 
pearance, they say—* Whale Oi] Soap varies much 
in its relative strength, the article not being made 
as soap, but being formed in our process of bleech- 
ing oil. When it is of very sharp taste, and dark 
appearance, the alkali predominates, and when light 
colored and flat taste, the grease predominates.” 
The former I have generally used, but have tried 
the light colored, and find it equally effectual, but 
requiring a little more soap—say two pounds to 
thirteen gallons of water. 

Mode of preparation; Take whatever quantity 
of scap you wish to prepare, and dissolve it in 
boiling water, about one quart to a pound; in this 
way strain it through a fine wire or hair sieve, 
which takes out the dirt, and prevents its stopping 
the valves of the engine, or the nose of the syringe ; 
then-add cold water, to make it the proper strength ; 
apply it to the rose-bush with a hand engine or 
syringe, with as much force as practicable, and be 
sure that every part of the leaves is well saturated 
with the liquid.. What falls to the ground in ap- 
plication, will do geod in destroying the worms 
and enriching the soil, and from its trifling cost, it 
can be used with profusion. A hogshead of 136 
gallons costs forty-five cents—not quite four mills 
per gallon. Early in the morning, or in the even- 
ing, is the proper time to apply it to the plants. 

As there are many other troublesome and de- 
structive insects the above preparation will destroy, 
as effectually as the rose slug, it may be of bene- 
fit to the community to know the different kinds 
upon which I have tried it with success. 

The Thrips, often called the Vine Fretter, a 
smal}, light-colored or spotted fly, quick in motion, 
which in some places are making the rose bush 
nearly as bad in appearance as the effects of the 
slug. Aphis, or Plant Louse, under the name of 
green or brown fly, an insect not quick in motion, 
very abundant on, and destructive to, the young 
shoots of the Rose, the Peach tree, and many other 
plants. The Black Fly, a very troublesome and 
destructive insect, that infests the young shoots of 
the Cherry and the Snow-Ball tree. I have never 
known any positive cure for the effects of this in- 





The Canker Worm. As the trees on this place 
are not troubled with this worm, I have not had an 
opportunity of trying experiments by dressing the 
trees, but have collected the worms, which are kill- 
ed by being touched with the liquid. The ex- 
pense of labor and engines for dressing large trees, 
to be effectual, may be more than the application 
of it will warrant; but I think by saturating the 
ground under te trees with the liquid, about the 
time the insect changes from the chrysalis state 
and ascends the trees, will destroy them; or, when 
the moth is on the tree, before laying its eggs, 
they may be destroyed without much labor; in 
either case, the mixture may be applied much 
stronger than when it comes in contact with the 
foliage. Laying it on the trunk and branches of 
the tree, at the consistency of thick paint, destroys 
the brown, scaly insect on the bark, and gives the 
tree a smouth, glossy, and licalthy appearaace. 

I remain, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
DAVID HAGGERSTON. 
Watertown, June 19th, 1841. 





RYE AND BARLEY. 


Both of these articles are used as food for hogs; 
and their meal, like that of oats, may be frequent- 
ly combined with other food advantageously. The 
meal of the former is said to be particularly bene- 
ficial to young pigs, and calculated to preserve a 
healthy tone and action of the bowels. Barley has 
long constituted one of the principal articles re- 
sorted to, for feeding hogs in Europe, and is used 
for the same to a considerable extent in this coun- 
try. We learn that the sole fuod employed by Mr 
Pattison, while fattening hogs in stall pens, was 
barley meal and water. One of the successful 
modes of preparing swine for market in England 
is, to commence with a mixture of two thirds 6 
boilded or steamed potatoes, and one third of peas 
and barley, ground in equal quantities into meal ; 
and as the process continues to diminish the for- 
mer article, and add more to the latter. Malte 
barley given whole, has been found extremely 


beneficial in fattening hogs, as the quantity of 


sweet nutritions matter is greatly augmented. I|t 
is a food, however, generally best adapted to t' 
elder class of pigs. The produce of barley in 
flour, is 12 to 14 pounds of grain, end 1000 parts 
of barley meal are found by chemical analysis to 
contain 920 parts of soluble and nutritious matter, 
i. e. 790 of mucilage or starch, 70 of sugar, and 
60 of gluten.—.4merican Swine Breeder. 





Every fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often 
he has been a fool. 


ee 
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From the ‘New Sesmien Farmer. 


CHEESE “MAKING. 
Messrs Epirors—Communications are 


i 
| 
} 
} 


GOOD cu LTIVAT ION, 


In nothing does the reward correspond more ex- 


actly with the deserts, than the amount and peifec- 
occa-) tion of crops do with the labors of the cultivator. | 


sionally made through your paper, giving the best! Men you may cheat, by obtaining advantages of | 


method of making cheese from practical experi-_ 


ments. As your Journal is designed for a medium | 


through which farmers can exchange their views | works. 


upon the varions subjects connected with their high | 
calling, I submit the following, if you think it! 
worthy of occupying a corner of your Farmer. 

‘The plan generally proposed by your correspon. | 
dents, is to strain the milk in the tub over night, 


and warm it in the morning, carefully stirring in| ; but the little things to be attended to, and at pro- 


the cream. Mr A. F. Bill, in the October number | 
of the New Genesee Farmer, says,—* In the morn- 
ing take off the cream with a skimmer, and put it 
in a vessel by itself; then warm the milk, or a 
part of it, over a slow fire till about blood heat; 
then pourin the cream, and stir it moderately till 
there are no particles to be seen floating upon the 
surface.” 

It seems to me evident, that when the cream is 
once separated from the milk, it can never be so 
thoroughly incorporated with it again, as to setthe 
milk as soon as taken from the cow. 

Our method is this :—Immediately after the cows 
are milked at night, (and the quicker the operation 
is performed the better,) we strain it into the 
cheese tub and put in the rennet—as the milk 
when it first comes from the cow is in precisely 
the right temperature to set. If the rennet is 
good, and properly prepared, a large table spoon- 
ful is sufficient for a pailful of milk. The tub 
should then be covered with a cloth, and allowed 
to stand undisturbed: in about forty minutes it will 
coagulate. It is then carefully cut, the tub again 
covered and left to stand till morning. When the 
tub is wanted for the morning’s milk, the night's 
curd is dipped into the cheese basket, or cheese 
sink, to drain, and the morning’s milk strained into 
the same tub. ‘ihe rennet is then put on, going 
through the same process as with the night’s milk. 
When sufficiently drained, the two curds are ready 
to be put together, scalded and salted according to 
the discretion of the maker. 

‘Those who have had the least experience in the 
management of milk, must know that warming it 
after it has once cooled, gives it a tendency to 
sour the quicker. Any person who will take the 
trouble to try the experiment, will find that curd 
made from milk warm from the cow, will keep 
sweet much longer than that which has been warm- 
ed over the fire; and, besides this, it saves the 
time and trouble of skimming and warming. Noth- 
ing will make a good cheese maker assume a bel- 
ligerent attitude so quick, as to sce the skimmer 
flourished over the clieese tub. 

From a long experience in a modern sized dairy, 
I am persuaded that in no way can so much, or 
cheese of so good quality be made, as to set the 
inilk while wari from the cow. 

Yours, 

Attica, Genesee Co. April, 1841. 

P. S.—While upon a subject connected with 
cows, let me suggest to your correspondents who 
occasionally send you the quantity of milk given 
by a particular cow, to give it in pounds, and not in 
quarts. Itcan be done much easier, and with 
greater accuracy ; and not only so, but in the lat- 
ter case it is too often guessed al, or measured, 
froth and all, in bruised and battered quart meas- 
ures. 


E. BISHOP. 





them in trade; but old mother Earth you cannot | 
cheat. She will reward you according to your! 
And if you would obtain large ‘and sound | 
'crops, you must deserve them by skitl and: labor— 
otherwise you will fail in caleulations, 

Good husb: andry is as much a science, as any | 
' thing g else—a science which, emphatically, “ prac- 
tice makes perfect.”. Not only are the great things, | 


| 


per times. For good crops, first, the Jand must be 
enriched—it should have as much manure, annual- 
ly, as it can digest and convert into the fruits which 
you propose to gather fromit. We say “as much,” 
but it should not have more. A superabundance 
will over-stimulate the soil, and leave a mass of 
inert matter, that will do more harm than good 
next year. The soil should be fed annually, asa 
man is fed daily. The idea of giving the earth 
manure enough to last several years, on cultivated 
ground, is like making a man eat inone day enough 
to last him a week. When the soil is well ma- 
nured, the next thing is to pulverize it with the 
plow or spade. It is not enough to turn it over, 
but it must be pulverized. All the lumps should 
be broken up till they are crumbled into powder. 

In planting, care should be taken to procure 
good seed of the best sort. Unhealthy and vitia- 
ted parents, in the vegetable, as well as the animal 
world, are pretty sure to produce inferior offspring. 
The seed should be dropped or sowed suantly.— 
Every hill,and if possible, every kernel, should 
have an equal space of ground allotted for its 
growth. ‘Then there will be no soil wasted, and 
no plants pinched for want of room. Machines for 
planting are valuable, not only as saving labor, but 
also because they divide the land equally and give 
each hill or plant an equal chance, This is real 
economy. 

The seed being planted at the right season— 
neither too early or too late—(and earliness and 
lateness relate to the condition of the earth and 
skies, rather than to the day of the month)—the 
next thing is to hoe the ground well as soon as the 
plants are high enough to work amongst. The 
sooner this is done the better, as it will not only 
kill the tender weeds before they get much root, 
but will prevent the coming up of many other 
weeds, the seeds of which are deeper in the earth, 
or slower of vegetation. Many a weed is killed 
by hoeing before it is out of the ground. But in 
hoeing corn, potatoes or beds of vegetables the 
first time, be careful and be faithful. Once well 
done is worth all of four times half done. . Let the 
fingers be used about the plants, to pull up the 
weeds by the roots—not to break them off—and to 
loosen the soil about the plants. Let not an inch 
of the ground be untouched by the hoe, and stir it 
as deeply as you can with that instrument. A 
soft soil, that will admit the air and light, is indis- 
pensable to the young roots of the plants, which 
wish to run down and along the surface. 

Be sure and kill al] the weeds. Every one that 
grows exhausts the soil just so much as is neces- 
sary for its support, and robs your crop of its food, 
besides shading and crowding it to its injury.— 
Weeds are poor things in a garden or cultivated 
field. If the first weeding and hoeing are done 





thoroughly, the great effort of the season is over. 


There will be but few weeds after on But it is 


best to hoe in a dry time. 


Some gardeners and cultivators with whom we 
are acquainted, think that as soon as a_ shower of 
rain is over, they must seize the hoe and run out 
ito kill the weeds. This is bad husbandry in two 
/respects. First, if the ground is stirred when it is 
wet, the earth is adhesive and it will dry in hard 
lumps and make a bad matter worse; secondly, 
| howing at sucha time will inevitably but transplant 
| the weeds, and they will s.on shoot up again.— 
Let the top of the soil be dry when you hoe, This 
is important, not only to destroy the weeds, but 
the crop will suffer less from dry weather, if hoed 
in sucha time, than if stirred ata different time. 
One of the best ways in the world to prevent the 
effects of a drought, is to stir the Jand when it is 
dry. Itis a mistake to suppose that the porous 
condition of the surface which is left by hoeing, 
allows the moisture to escape more rapidly, It 
will not escape so fast, as if it was not hoed. There 
is @ greater circulation between the earth and the 
air, and in a dry time a greater amount of dew falls 
upon the plants in the night, when the earth is 
loose at the surface, than when it is compact and 
hard. ‘The oftener you hoe the ground, when tt is 
properly dry, the surer and larger will be the crop, 
If this could be done every day, without cutting 
the lateral roots, your plants would be thankful for it. 

Some of our neighbors, who have visited our 
garden—it is a large one—marvel how it is that 
there never appear to be any weeds in it. For 
themselves, when the plants in their beds are up 
and large enough to be hoed, they are immersed 
and overtopped in weeds, and it isa «dreadful job 
to pick thein all out and leave the plants to the 
sole occupancy of the soil, But before ours are 
hoed, they gre but a very few weeds in the beds ; 
the rows of plants are all distinct and free, and ap- 
pear as if they had already been hoed clean. We 
will tell them how this is done. In the first place, 
we never allow a single weed to go to seed in the 
garden. Of course then, there will be no seeds 
from this cause to come up the next spring—only 
such as have been borne upon the premises by the 
winds from adjacent grounds. We take as much 
care to kill the infant weeds, all summer and in 
autumn, as we do in spring. ‘Chen again, we nev- 
er put on land weedy manure. They who make 
their beds of new stable manure, which is filled 
with the seeds of grass, clover, sorrel, pig weeds, 
&c., must expect that those seeds will come up as 
soon as their beets, onions, carrots, &c., and being 
more numerous, they will cover the ground very 
early. We are careful to dress the soil only with 
manure that has undergone the fermentation of at 
least one season, which has killed the wheat seeds. 
Then we plant and sow as soon as the land is ma- 
nured and pulverized, so as to give the seed we 
sow as fair a chance in time, as the seeds of weeds 
that may chance to be in the manure, As soon as 
weeds do appear, and we can distinguish our plants, 
we go at them in earnest—not allowing them to 
get the mastery. By such timely care, we are 
troubled with weeds but little through the whole 
season. 

Rich soil, kept soft by frequent hoeing, and free 
from weeds, will in ordinary seasons, produce per- 
fect crops. A carelessness in either of these re- 
spects is fatal to a large harvest.—Maine Cult, 





The proudest man on earth is but a pauper, fed 
and clothed by the bounty of Heaven. 
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DOCKING HORSES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 


I believe it to be the duty of every one who is 


engaged in farming, to use every laudable exer- | 


tion to promote and improve the art of agriculture ; 


and in no other way can this be done successfully, | 


but by mutually communicating our researches and 
disseminating them in agricultural journals, for the 
consideration of those that take an interest in it. 

I have been highly gratified with the course you 
have pursued in conducting the Farmer; and I 
sincerely hope that you will continue the track you 
have marked out for yourself. 


I saw in your paper dated January 20, 1841, a 


‘fifths, People that have had horses nicked ought! vinced of the fact at once. Let the unbelieving try 


to know whether it diminishes their strength in 
this proportion; but out of hundreds that have been 
nicked in this State for a few years past, not one 
of their owners has discovered it. But this is as 
true as any thing he has stated, I believe. 
| arguments are these to bring before an enlighten- 
jed community? Any man that thought the prac- 
tice in question was injurious, would be disgusted 
| with such barefaced, inconsistent and ridiculons 
| statements! 
| dressing those barbarous, ignorant, inhuman, nar- 
row-minded and insane blockheads and jockeys 
| who are amply adequate to improve those princi- 
iples which have been instilled into his mind. I 


What | 


But the writer supposed he was ad- | 


piece headed “ Docking Horses,” which I perceiv- advise him to lay by his pen and repair to Glou- 
ed was taken from the Maine Cultivator, and which cester, R, I., although he considers himself, mate- 





has called forth these remarks. 


The subject was a proper one, but was couched 
with ungenerous and severe language, It goes on 
thus: “We are sorry to perceive that the barba- 
rous, cruel, and injurions practice of docking hor- 
ses, is again beginning to be looked upon with fa- 
vor, after some years of merited disuse, None 
but a narrow-minded, ignorant man would have 
ventured on this violation of vested rights, and 
nene but blockleads, or jockeys, destitute of the 
better feelings of mankind, would have perpetrated 
the deed. An English gentleman had a hunting 
horse which carried his rider over a five-barred 
gate: he had him nicked, and he could scarcely 
carry him over a two-barred gate. A man _ that 
uses the knife to improve nature, may be justly 
deemed insane.” The writer here quoted, men- 
tions too, that “he was not in the habit of indulg- 
ing in unkind feelings towards his fellow-men.” I 
should not have thought this, had he not mentioned 
it. [havea different opinion from this writer: 
being confident that decking does not wenk- 
en the horse if properly done. The tendons, 
arteries, muscles and nerves, are only shortened by 
it: when the wound is healed, the tail must be 
as well as though it was longer. Those tendons 
cut in the nicking are always cut in docking, and 
never to the injury or weakening of the horse. 
could quote the authority of many experimenters ; 
but I will let pass by noticing his remarks. But I 
would ask if the method taken by this writer is a 
right one to convince a man that he has done wroag, 
by calling him a barbarous, inhuman wreteh. It 
ever has been and is now the custom to dock and 
nick horses that do not carry upright;.and it has 
been tolerated by a very large portion of the com- 
munity. It has been done for convenience. Who 
wants to drive a horse that sits his tail so close to 
his quarter that you have to lift the hind end of 
the animal from the ground toclearthe rein. ‘The 
cutting or shortening the tail cannot affeet his 
strength any more than it can his digestion. I do 
not like to indulge in unkind feelings, but when I 
see that the practice has been tolerated sucha 
length of time, and by our most useful citizens, I 
do fee) hurt at such language as the writer alluded 
toemploys. I make bold to affirm that there is no 
class but that have or have had horses docked, and 
whoever they are, in the opinion of this writer, 
they are barbarians and blockheads. What he 
tells of the English hunter, I declare to be the 
most barefaced statement I ever saw in any man’s 
writing. Mahomet would have been banished for 
such silly reasoning as this. That the nicking 
should make the difference he tells of, it must have 
diminished the strength of the horse at least three 


| ria prima, and get his mind purged of that intole- 
'rance, bigotry and dogmatisin, which appears so 
| fully developed in his writings. 

| He says that race horses are not docked: very 
| true—neither are they gelded. You must intrude 
/upon the vested rights of nature in gelding as well 
}as docking ; but if docking is a barbarous custom, 
jhe cannot find language to express the cruelty 
‘and pain that is suffered in gelding. Thus I per- 
/ceive that he “strains ata gnat and swallows a 
(eamel,” for no one thinks of using a horse for a 
‘carriage without gelding, To wind up, he saya— 


fers one that the knife has never touched.” Un- 
doubtedly he would make the best appearance be- 
hind such a horse; for if I was to judge of his ap- 
pearance by his writing, I should think he Lad 
very Jong ears, and would Jook like a jackass dri- 
ving a docked horse in a genteel carriage. 
Yours, respectfully, 
R. BURLINGAM, Jr. 
Gloucester, R. 1, Feb. 18, 1841. 


The above has but just come to hand. We ad- 
mit it, because of our wish to let both sides of all 
| practical questions be presented; but our own 
judgment is in favor of leaving animals in the form 





and strength.—Ep. 


For the New England Farmer. 


— 


CARRION, 


Ilow few ¢here are who fully appreciate the val- 
ue of carriog ; and, instead of making a suitable 
and profitable use of it, carry it out into their pas- 
tures, or perhaps leave it uncovered near their 
buildings, where it wil] pollute the air and raise an 
offensive stench, until the action of the atmosphere 
has destroyed its life, or the fowls of the air or 
some animal lias eaten it up or carried it away. 

Now a wise man, if he hasa horse,a cow, a 
hog, or sheep die, will not leave them to rot where 
the stench will be offensive or draw them off and 
let them lie uncovered, where there is no prospect 
of their carcase enriching the ground : no—but he 
will dig about his fruit trees and there bury them. 
The body of any small animal will do more good 
placed at the roots of an apple tree than they were 
worth when alive, as will be seen by the growth 
of the tree so favored, when the body of the ani- 
mal has become putrefied. 

Those who have been in the habit of wasting 
carrion may not believe this statement; but T can 
asanre them that they will find it true; and if they 
will but once try the experiment, they will be con- 





* Let those that will, prefer jockey horses ; he pre- | 


‘which nature gives, when we wish mainly health | 


I} 





| it. 
| Medford, May 15. 


Jimmy in THE Country. 








PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 


| We copy an article in this number on this sub- 
| ject from the New England Farmer. It is a sub- 
| ject which we have often brought forward, and one 
| which rises in importance the more we reflect up- 
/on it. We cannot disguise the fact that the great 
bulk of the younger part of the community are far, 
very far from being as athletic, hardy and robust 
as were the older part when young. We see it 
every time we look around upon a group of young 
persons. It appears in every assembly, and it 
| speaks a loud and a warning voice every time we 
compare the effeminate and sickly forms of the del- 
icate lilly cheeked and lilly fingered youth, with 





the hardy and strong sinewy forms of that genera- 
tion who are passing away fromus like old oaks 
that have withstood the winds and the storms of a 
| long life time, and are bowing to the effects of old 
jage rather than to any disease. 
| We think that this, though observable in both 
| sexes, is more so among the females than among 
ithe males. A pernicious belief that it is disgrace- 
| ful to work, and that a young lady is elevated in 
ithe scale of respectability and dignity in propor- 
| tion to her ignorance of domestic duties and her 
| neglect of labor, has Jed to this. Amon the far- 
mers’ daughters you will find something of the old 
system of hard labor at home, and a corresponding 
degree of health and strength. In the little villa- 
ges you will perceive less of it, and a predominance 
of effeminacy: in the large villages we see more 
of it, and in the cities you will find a wide, very 
wide difference between the forms, shape, color, 
health, strength, and physical powers of the girls 
and those of the country. 


We know that there is a false pride among cer- 
tain individuals of the community which prompts to 
this—which leads the young miss to value herself 
|more highly, the more delicate she can make her- 
self appear, and the more she can “whiten out,” 
even at the expense of health and the physical 
powers which God has given her. We agree with 
the editor of the N. E. Farmer in the sentiment 
that such should go down to the grave unmarried, 
childless, “solitary and alone.” ‘ihey may toss 
their head and curl their lip with as much scorn as 
they please ; the laws of nature will not be in- 
fringed with impunity, and however delicate may 
be the subject, truth will not change, and the truth 
is, that puny and feeble parents can raise none 
other than a puny offspring. ‘That farmer would 
be called a fool indeed, who culled out the poorest 
and most blighted and unripe seed to plant again, 
or saved the weakest and most feeble of his flocks 
to propagate for the future; and yet this is the 
very error which is blindly pursued in the continu- 
ance of the human species. We say blindly, for it 
must be owing to a blind impulse that rationa} be- 
ings should so conduct, rather than to any reason- 
ing upon the subject. 


It is a subject which should engage the atten- 
tion of every philanthropist. Shall we become a 
nation of invalids ? or shall we rise above the silly 
pride that seems now to direct public opinion, and 
by manly and useful labor, coarse but nutritious diet, 
neat but comfortable clothing—reform so as to be- 
come again something as our fathers were? They 
were not afraid of the air. They were not asham- 
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ed of labor. They were not too proud to be seen 
eating coarse but substantial food, and they were 
rewarded with health and strength accordingly.— 
Maine Farmer, 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


SALMAGUNDI, OR ODDS AND ENDS—No I. 


Messrs Epirors—lIt is my intention to present 
to your readers from time to time, as convenience 
permits, my views on divers and sundry subjects 
connected with my profession, in a fragmentary | 
way, under the above caption, The adoption of, 
this plan will enable me to condense, with due re- 
gard to fullness, however, when required, and 
thereby often avoid the prolixity of furma] essays. | 
Tt will, for the most part, be merely a discharge of 
small arms, but if a bomb-shell should now and| 
then burst and break some shins, why—let them) 
be mended again as soon as possible, together with | 
the ways of those to whom the aforesaid shins be-| 
long. Peradventure the war should not come up| 
to this brief manifesto, it will not, most certainly, 
be the first time in the history of nations or of in-! 
dividuals, 

The first thing which will ¢laim my attention, is 
to supply some deficiencies which were, not. inad- 
vertently, but for want of space, omitted in my last 
chapter, and somewhat connected by common usage, 
with shearing of sheep. And first, 


Castration of Lambs. 

Inasmuch as this is usually attended to at shear- 
ing time, it would be wholly unnecessary to ad- 
vert to it, were it uniformly performed, as it should 
be, with reference to humanity and individual inte- 
rest. The time I have chosen, as well] as method, 
have been sanctioned and approved by some years 
of personal experience, and therefore I hope will | 
be acceptable, as well as followed. The ewes of | 
my flock, by the 20th of May, are through folding ; 
and soon after, provided the weather is suitably 
warm, they are washed; and some cool day be- 
tween this and shearing, the flocks are got up, and 
the lambs docked and castrated. Provided this is 
not done when the weather is cool, it should be at- 
tended to early in the morning, for the reason that 
when the temperature is low, there is less flow of 
blood, and consequently Jess exhaustion: a contra- 
ry course will endanger the lives of many lambs, 
especially if the breed be of the finer grade of 
Ssxony. The modus operandi is thus : —one strides 
a scantling or narrow plank, which is placed in an 
inclined position, and on this the lambs are rested ; 
this is a good way, because they can be more firmly 
held. Another, with a sharp knife, cuts about two 
thirds of the testicle bag off: if left too long it will 
bother the tagger and shearer: if cut too short, it 
will prolong the process of healing, and often jeop- 
ardizes life, especially if no use is made of an 
ointment similar to the one which] shall prescribe 
and recommend. The testicles are then drawn} 








tions. 
|keeps ata distance the maggot fly. 
| Majority of farmers use none, and the loss in conse- 


half a gill of tar, and a smal! portion of spirits tur- | 


pentine, or in these proportions, warmed to a liquid 
and applied by means of a swab, about the mutila- 
This not only possesses healing virtues, but 
The great 


quence is always more or less, yearly, by neglect 
of it. Year before last, by using this ointment, | 
did not lose a lamb. Last year 1 docked and cas- 
trated 540, and but two or three died of this large 
number. After the whole process is through with, 
which with the skilful is momentary, they are plac- 
ed in a separate pound, for the sake of quietness, 
and there remain until the blood ceases to flow, to 
prevent the wool of the ewes from being stained, 
Allied to this subject, is the 


Destruction of Ticks, 


a most disgusting kind of vermin, which impover- 
ish and injure materially the health of sheep, as 
well as the appearance of the wool. A mode was 
recommended by one of you, Messrs Editors, in a 
late number of your paper, which was stated to be 
the result of actual experiment, and proved an ef- 
fectual remedy. Asnearas my memory serves— 
and if I an: wrong you can correct me—the pro- 
cess was performed at washing time, and the mate- 
rial was a liberal use of soft soap, which was rub- 
bed upon the fleece before the sheep was immersed 
in water; and after a few were washed, being ina 
vat, the soap would so combine with the water as 
to produce strong suds; andthe lambs were served 
ina similar way. This mode is not uncommon in 
Eng!and and Scotland, and the philosophy of it is 
very obvious; for, independent of the deadly ingre- 
dients of the soap, it produces thorough cleanliness, 
this being the greatest of all foes to the genera- 
tion of vermin of similar description. The method 
is feasible—and I have no doubt efficient—where 
soft water abounds; but the stream which runs 
through my farm is strongly impregnated with 
lime ; consequently the water is hard; otherwise | 


would be disposed to adopt it, for, aside from ac- | 
complishing so desirable an object, it must make | 
the woo) beautifully white and clean,a sight al-| 
Please remember this | 


ways good for sore eyes. 
prescription, my brother wool-growers, when you 
are troubled in this way, it being more efficacious 


far than half the nostrums invented ; and moreover | 
will “put more money in thy pockets,” when the | 
with | 


wool is thrown into market. In .common 
many others, | have used most successfully for the 
destruction of ticks, a decoction of tobacco water, 
and the process is as follows: buy at the stores, 
say for 100 lambs, four pounds of poor plug tobac- 
co, or of stems ten pounds, and boil the same 
about two hours in order to extract fully the 
strength ; and then pour the liquid into a half bar- 
re] or washing tub. In about a week after shear- 


|ing, all the ticks will have left the ewes and fas. 


tened upon the lambs; then immerse them in this 








out sufficiently far to reach the connecting cords, | decoction up to the ears, care being taken not to 
and instead of then giving a violent jerk, as is usu-| remove them from over the vessel until the liquor 
al, the cords are divided by friction of the thumb | lias been rubbed or squeezed from the wool. There 
nail. This is certainly more gentle and humane, | are other objects attained besides this in the use 
because, apparently, attended with less suffering. | of tobacco water, namely, curing irritation or irrup- 
After this the tail is docked, and if you wish to! tions caused by jchnswort; and if a little tar is 
save yourselves the trouble of tagging often du-| dissolved in the water, it will serve as a guard for 
ring the year, let it be cut as short as possible ;'a while at least, against the atiacks of flies, for we 
besides, what looks more ungenteel, and absolute- | 
ly vulgar, than a sheep with a long dock, or indeed 
without any dock at all. The ointment above al- 
luded to, is composed of, say one pound of lard, 


tar is to insects ofall kinds. If this plan is adopt- 
ed, every wovol-grower may rest assured that in 
two years scarcely a tick wil] be fuund in his flock, 


|first rate husband. 
are all we!l aware how abhorrent the effluvia of |!much, and believe 
| and-garter 
‘our ecstacy !!—N. E. F.’s P. D.” 
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Humanily to Brutes. 


| There is yet another smal! matter which should 
have been noticed in my last chapter, and which I 
deem of sufficient importance to mention here, viz: 
the practice of kicking and cuffing sheep, with a 
view to make them Jay still when shearing them. 
Nothing of this kind is allowed in my shearing 
|house, and on a repetition of the offence with my 
shearer, he receives due notice to quit, accompani- 
ed with an Uncle Toby’s blessing. What! mal- 
treat an animal when it is yielding its harvest 
which the God of nature has provided for our, nse 
and benefit! Let man keep in view that wise and 
humane proverb, “a merciful man is merciful to lis 
beast,” for its observance will confer a two-fold 
| benefit—to the mind pleasure, the invariable con- 
comitant of the discharge of duty, and to the pock- 
|ets an increased reward. L. A. MORRELL. 





“ Sxunxrana.”—Dr, Holmes, of the Maine Far- 
mer, (who, en passant, appears to be a true philoso- 
| pher of the Uncle Toby stamp,) replies to our re- 
marks upon his proposed titles for the skunk, after 
this. wise : 





| “Marry! Mr N.E, F. Pa. D. Esg., thou art a 
| facetious imp. Not-only “a wit yourself, but the 
|cause of wit in others”—and very classical withal. 
| You shall be knighted, and have a skunk fragrant 

on the field of your coat of arms, and “ utilis et fra- 
'grans el amcus skunkorum,” the motto.—Ep. Me. 
| Far.” 


We are witty, that’s a fact! and it affords us no 
| little gratification to be tuld so!! especially by one 
| who combines in so eminent a degree as does Dr. 
| Holmes, the rare attainments which make the _fin- 
| ished gentleman and the accomplished scholar. (You 
| perceive, Doctor, that your “ puff” is met in that 
| spirit of reciprocity peculiar to great minds ) 
| The honor of knighthood with which you would 
|invest us, we must decline: It is a round in ambi- 
tion’s ladder to which we do not aspire. The age 
of chivalry, Doctor, is past: and the hazard of life 
and limb to win a “ladye love” in the desperate 
encounters of the tourney, ia now regarded as a bar- 
‘barism. If the honor you propose could be made 
/an available means in winning us the affections of 
one of the gentler sex~—then we would be proud to 
don the knightly armor and “ break a lance” with 
any he who might be disposed to enter the lists as 
our rival, But toupnaments are no more ;—and 
‘the fair must now be won, if won at all, through 
the bloodless encounter between bright eyes and 
congenial hearts. [Dr., what should you prescribe 
for a patient who was afflicted with a plethora of 
‘‘ the tender passion”? Advice, to us, “ gratis,” 
we suppose. | 

While we decline tho honor you would confer, 
we appreciate the generous motive which prompted 
/it, and would gently hint that if you really think us 
| entitled to some distinction in consideration of our 
‘services in that cause which few exhibited the 
/“ moral courage” to advocate, you may just give us 
|to understand, in as plain a way as posssible, that 
iin your opinion we are something of » genius and a 
considerably good sorl of a fellow—a promising 
|young man, and one who would doubtless make a 
There, Doctor, say only se 
us, our best feelings will be 
| most delightfully tickled! nor could all the “ star- 
* distinctions in christendom increase 
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Bostos, Wepnesvay, June 30, (841. 


DRINKING IN HOT WEATHER. 


Mr Epiror—In your number for June 23d, is an ex- 
cellent article on Haymaking. I rejoice to see so many 


of these plain, practical articles in your paper; and 
hope they will be read extensively, and be us extensive- 
ly usefal 

There are one or two thoughts, however, in the con. 
cluding paragraphs of the article to which L allude, which 
do not seem to me so much in accordance with general 
experience as [ wish they were. You say—and | know 
others liave also said it—*‘ None but the intemperate 


are injured by drinking cold water. 


Now, unless you mean that the excessive drinking of 
cold water is itself intemperance, [ am confident this 





statement cannot be true, That intemperate men are 
injured most readily by cold water, L hove no doubt :— 
but that any man, whois at once over-heated and over- 
fatigued, may be injured by drinking cold water in large 
quantities, is at least equally certain. ,indeed, it is cer- 
tain that he who is either over-heated or over-fatigued, 
may be injured jn this way. Cases of injury from the 
former cause are of almost every day occurrence. 

I know what is the main thing intended by. the wri- 
ter of the agticle in question, in the remarks to which I 
To put 
down the.use of bad or even doubtful drinks, and put up 
cold water,js. noble—and may God speed him who does 
Nevertheless, we must avoid 


have here, alluded; and L rejoice at the effort. 


it, or assists in doing it. 
doing evil, if we can, in our efforts to do good. And 
instead of saying, “ There is no danger from frequent 
drinking in the hottest weather :—take cold water as of- 
ten and as freely as you please—there is no danger 
from it, if you have not been too long without: drink,” 
&c.; instead of this advice, I wish with all my heart 
you had said something like the following—that is, had 
you believed it :—“ There is no special danger from fre- 
quent drinking, in the hottest weather, proyided you 
use the following cautions :—I, To drink very slowly. 
2. To drink but little at atime. 3. To have your 
drink, though cool, not excessively cold. _ 4. To use 
but little drink with or near your meals. 5. Toa drink 
but little, very little, when over fatigued and over-heat- 
ed. 

With these restrictions, you might have said, as you 
have—“ Cold water is the best of all drinks for slaking 
thirst; there is no danger from it (with the restrictions 
above,) if you have not been too long without drink,” 
&c. 

You say, ‘* The haymaker must have a full supply of 
drink: perspiration will be free, and he must have 
something to support it.” Yet I can point you toa la- 
borer now over 80, and healthy and strong, who has 
drank almost nothing at all between his meals all his 
life long, though he has perspired very freely, and no 
man has enjoyed his life more. Yet, observe, his meals 
are better than those of the average of men. I can tell 
you of another individual, whose employments are part- 
ly agricultural, and whose labors are very severe—ecal- 
culated to elicit thirst, in the common way of thinking 
—who can lubor through the summer and drink nothing 
at all, and who, for nearly ten months, beginning with 
August 6, 1840, did so. And not only so, but he suffer- | 
ed less from thirst during the time, than he ever did be- | 
fore in any of the months of his life. But then he lived 
right otherwise. 





These facts are nut mentioned, Mr Editor, to induce ing, may amount to an important item in the course ofa 


your readers to go without drinking at all, for I cannot 
advise a person in the world to do that—at least as long 
as he retains his present habits in other respects. My 
object was simply tu show that we need far less drink 
than is usually supposed, if we only exercise, eat, sleep 
and think as we ought, 

But I am extending these remarks too far perhaps. 
Excuse the freedom—well meant, [ am sure—which I 
have taken. I was brought up a farmer—and, thank 
God, an intelligent one forthe time—and [I still love 
farming and the farming interests, and the welfare and 
happiness of the farmer. Would that I had the means 
of being a New England farmer now, ona small, but 
truly rational sea'e and system. 

Yours, &c. 

Dedham, June 25, 1841. 


WM. A. ALCOTT. 


7 We thank Dr. Alcott for his strictures upon the 
His long continued atten- 
tion to matters pertaining ta health, entitles his opinions 
to much weight. We most cheerfully make them pub- 
lic. But at the same time we are far from receding an 
inch from the ground we took last week. Will the 
over-heat and over fatigue occur, if cold water is taken 
with sufficient frequency? It is possible that the over- 
fatigue may ; but if it shou!d, we question whether cold 
water, to any extent which the appetite craved, would 
be instantly and excessively injurious; (for the injury 
dreaded in these cases is the violent pain which often 
proves fatal in a short time.) Our belief is, that if cold 
water is taken so frequently as to prevent the over-heat, 
there is no danger from its freest use. We refer, of 
course, to danger of severe attacks of pain. Whether it 
would not be permanently better for our laboring people 
generally to use less drivk, is a question to which we 
had no reference. 


remarks we made last week. 





MILKING. 

The opinion is doubtless well founded that the quan- 
tity of milk given by a cow is determined in part by the 
mode of milking. Some persons will obtain a larger 
quantity than others. The rule is, that the more gently 
and quickly one does the work,. the greater will be the 
quantity obtained. And from this rule we are authori- 
zed to make the inference that. generally, women can 
perform this labor.better than men. There is scarcely 
room for doubt that a dozen cows would give more 
milk in the course of the season if milked by women 
than if milked by men. But whether ihe greater econo- 
my of appropriating female labor to this business, will 
be sufficient to stay that current of fashion which calls 
upon the farmer's wife and daughters to cut all acquaini- 
ance with the cows and other animals, is exceedingly 
doubtful. We wish that it might. 

Some evidence of the effects of different milking was 
obtained a year or two since on the farm of one of my 
neighbors. As Jonathan was rather old and stiff, he 
was set to do the milking. This continued for weeks; 
but the quantity of milk obtained being less than the 
owner thought bis cows oughtto yield, he was induced 
to seek for the cause ; and upon setting the other young- 
er men to do the milking, he very soon obtained a quart 
per day more from each cow than before. I am_ not 
aware that there was any accurate measurement in this 
instance; andI intend only to say that the difference 
in the quantity of milk obtained was such that the milk- 
ing was tuken out of the stiff fingers of Jonathan aud 
assigned to some that were nore nimble. 

This subject seems to relate to a trifling matter; but 
it being one of those labors which come round twice in 
a day, the trifle added to the trifle each night and morn- 








year. 





J. E. TESCHEMACHER’S ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Boston Natu- 
ral History Society, May 5.—This is a rich and chaste 
production ; indicating an uncommon acquaintance with 
the numerous departments of Natural Ilistory and sci- 
ence. 





WORK ON THE HIGHWAYS. 


We never knew a good farmer and a worthy man, 
who would not cheerfully do a good day’s work on the 
road when squaring off his tax account. A man's char- 
acter is seen in the dispositions with which he pays the 
public. Ifhe is not faithful in working out his high- 
way taxes, he deserves neither cenfidence nor respect. 
His own ways need mending. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 26. 


From the President of the Society—a splendid dis- 
play of beautiful Roses. 

From John A. Kenrick—75 varieties of Roses, 4 va- 
rieties of Peonies and several bouque's. 

Fiom Messrs Winship—a great display of Roses, Peo- 
nies and other flowers, and a fine specimen of Dentzia 
scabra. 

From A. Bowditch—fine Roses and other flowers. 

From O. Johnson—a fine specimen of Antirrhinum! 
specrosum. , 

From S. Walker—an elegant lot of Pinks, including 
some fine seedlings. 

From S. Rt. Johnson—a great variety of hardy Roses, 
and a rich display of Chinese ros: s. 

From W. Meller—a good show of Pinks, Geraniums 
and Roses. 

From W. E. Carter—bouquets and other flowers. 

From John Hovey—bouquets and roses. 

From W. Kenrick—roses aud bouquets. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren—bouquets of roses, dahlias, 
&e. 

From Hovey & Co., a few fine roses and bouquets. 

From B. E. Cotting—native plants. 


The exhibition of Roses and Pinks for premium took 
place today, and the following is the report of the judges : 


Roses. 


The committee appointed to award the Society's pre- 
mniums on the best specimens and display of Roses, as- 
sign the prizes for the best dissimilar blooms, viz: 

The first prize to John A. Kenrick ; 
The second prize to Messrs Winship; 
The third prize to S. R. Johnson. 

For the best display of Chinese and other tender roses, 

to S. R. Johnson. 


The committee would make mention that the Presi- 
dent of the Society exhibited many fine specimens of 
roses. S. WALKER, 

Boston, June 26th, 1841. P. B. Hovey, Jr. 


Pinks. 


The committee for awarding the premiums for Pinks, 
report that they award the prize for 
The best display of flowers to W. Meller ; 
The best six dissimilar flowers to S. Walker ; 
The best seedling to S. Walker. 
Mr Walker's pinks were mostly seedlings, and gave 
him much credit for his successful cultivation. 
C. M, Hovey, 
June 26, 1841. W. McLesnas. 


FXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday June 26, 1841. 


By Messrs Hovey & Co.—Hovey's Seedling Straw- 
berries—(very splendid.) 

By John C. Gray, Esq.—Strawberries—Pine Apple 
and Royal Scarlet. 

By J. L. L. F. Warren—Warren's Seedling, Haut- 
bois, Methven Scarlet and Early Virginia Strawberries 
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~ By Otis Johnson, Esq.—Early Virginia Strawberiies 
—very fine. ‘ ; 

By John A Kenrick— Wood Strawberries. 

By Mrs Eustis, Dorchester—Methven Scarlet Straw- 
berries. JNO. A. KENRICK. 





(C7 We would call the attention of the reader to the 
letter of Mr Haggerston, on another page, which we 
copy from the Boston Courier. If the remedies le 
suggests shall prove effectual fur the evils he mentions, 
he will have conferred a great benefit upon the commu- 
oity. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A stated meeting will be held at the Rooms of said Society, 

on Saturday next, July 3, at LL oclock, A M. 

June 30. kK. M. RICHARDS, Rec. Sec. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ravyeof the Thermometer at the Giardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 27, 





~ June, 1841. | 5,A.M. | 12,M. | 7,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 21 48 | 74 | 63 j{ E. 
‘huesday, 22 | 52 al 74 Ss. W. 
Wednesday, 23 63 34 | 79 s. 
The sday, 24 | oe 3° 3 64 Ss. E. 
Kriday, 25; 60 | 69 | 62 | E. 
Saturday, 26 | - | CF Y SF Ss. W. 
Sunday, a7} zu | go | 79 | Ss. W. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. — Mospay, June 2¢, 1341. 
Reported fur the New England Farmer. 

At Market 245 Beet Cattle, 10 pair of Working 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 950 Sheep and 250 Swine. 
100 Beef Cattle unsold. 50 Beef Cattle were from Ohio. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—We reduce our quotations to 
conform to sales. First quality, $6 50 a6 75. Second 
quality, @6 0008695. Third sual; $500 a5 75. 

Cows and Cualves.—Sales, $25, $29, $33, and $40 

Sheep.—Lots were sold at $1 25, $3 33, $1 62, $1 92, 
$2 00, F2 25, and $2 42. 

swine. —A lot of large barrows5 1-3. A lot to peddle, 
4 1-2 for sows and 51-2 for barrows, some of which 
were smail pigs. At retail from 5 to 7. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
new seed by the bag 50t055¢. Clover—Northern, }3c. 
—Souihern,sto9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to 1 5u bu. Lu- 
cerne, 25 c. per lb. 


FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 25—Ohio 
$5 12. 
GRAIN. Corn—Nosthern Yellow none —Round Yel- 


low 63—Southern Flat Yeliow 60-—-White 64.— Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Outs—Southern 36 
to 33—Northern 33 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beet—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—-Prime 
26 50—No. 1 $9 00. Pork--Extra—t5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00% Hams--Northers 9 c. per lbh—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per |Ib.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 48 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 

HAY, per ton, 818 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to [5, 

CHEESE. -Old 11 c.--New 8. 

EGGS, Il a 12. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, und there 
is buta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces. the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
lb. 50 to 55 e.--American fall Ilood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed. 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14--Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10--Snperfine Northern pulled 


lamb 43 to 46—No. 1 do. do. 37 tu 42—No 2 do do 26 to 34! 


—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 





FOR SALE 
mB ag so Berkshire and China. 
TY« UP CHAINS. 
_ Just received hy Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CU.,, No. 52 North Market st. 


JOSEPH 
June 30. 
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GRAIN CRADLES, 








a 


SS = 
The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into vers 


general use in the New England States, where they were | 


ull of late but litle known, although they have been 10 very 
general use in the Southern and Western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the hest move oi 

arvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day, when he caunot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of -radlejng, 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 
hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as much use, 
as an implement of husbandry, as the plow now Is. . 

There has been a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im- 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street. 
BRECK & CO. 


June 30 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c€ 
The Proprietors of the New [ngland Agricultural Ware- 


house and Seed Store No. 5t and 52 North Market street, | 


would inform their customers and the public gene rally that 
they have on hand the most extensive ussortwent of Agri 


cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United | 


States. Part of which are the jollowing : 
= Cast! 100 daz. Ca- Steel Shovels. 


! 
‘ ent 





lu 7 
lron Ploughs 150 * Common do. 
300 Common do. do, 100 “ Spades. 

200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes, 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ Patent Snaiths 
50 Wallis’ do. do 200 * Common de. 
100 Common do, do, 500 “ Hay Rakes. 

100 Willis’ Patent Corn, 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. | 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2.0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair ‘Trace Chains. 

60 “ Vegetable Cutters; ivd “ Truck do, 

50 Common do. do. 100 Dralt do 
200 Hand Corn Mills. | 500 ‘Tie up. do. 
200, Grain Cradles. | 50 doz. Halter do, 
100 Ox Yokes. {1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz. Seythe Stones. | 25 Grind Stoaes on rollers. 
3000 Austin’s Riiles. | 


March 47. 











Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
vaineters, for testing the quality of n ilk. 

June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

DAHLIA POLES. 

500 dozens of Dahlia and Bean Poles. Also, 2000 feet 
of Ladders, 16 to 40 feet in length, for sale by MOSES 
F RENCH, Ja., Maine wharf, Broad st. near the bottom of 
Sumner st. 6w June 2 





a 


DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 

A young full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a very 
desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWARD 
PITCUMB, Jr., Newburyport. k May 5 


JOSEPH | 





No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
'and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
| warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
| crustirg 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1844. sly 


GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $350 
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Good Cultivators for sale at the New ngland Agriculta 
ral Warehouse, Nos. 5: & 52 North Market Sireet, Price 
$3,50. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


REVOLVING HOKSE RAKE. 


—@ 





The Revolving Horse Rake has been in general use in 
| most parts of Pennsylvayia and New Jersey, and is found to 
| he one ot the most useful labor saving machines now in use, 
| One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on an av 

erage irom 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do the work 
| well. There is a great advantage in this rake overall others, 
| as the person using it does not have to stop the horse to un- 
| load the rake, 
For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

Juve 9. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


DR. CHARLES M. WOOD, Velerinary Surgeon 
respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from Biossom St.,to 69 Carver St. All orders left 
at his house, or at the stable of Wm. Forbes, No, 7 Sudbu 
St., willbe promptly attended to, and gratelully acknowl. 


|edged. All diseases of Horses, Cattle or Swine, are attend- 
¢ to. Also, castrating and spaying. 
For the information of those who may have oceasion for 


| his services, and are unacquainted with his practice, he ig 


on permitted to refer to the following gentlemen who 
ave cmmployed lim fora number of years past. 





| Wa. Forhes, 

| Wm. J. Niles, 
Joshua Seward, } 
J.B. Read, | 
| James F. Fullham, { 
| Wm P. Loring 
| Joseph C. Pray 
Boston, April 25. 


| Williams & Pearson, 
Geo. Meacham, 

5. K. Bayley, 

L. Maynard, 

Isaac Foster, 
Artemas White, 

| Brown & Sevrence. 
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Messxs Epttors,—Knowing by several articles 


“MISCELLANEOUS. 


= aa ~ =e | Rocky Mountains, 
A MOTHER'S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


O nomere ct joys,—so dear and sweet, 
My clear, wood fire heside,— 
My baby creeping at my feet, 
Who oft with glance of pride, 
Looks back, elate and pleased to show 
How fast his tiny limbs can go. 


And closely seated by my side, 
My little daughter fair,— 

Whose doll upon her knee doth ride, 
Essays a matron’s care— 

While many a lesson, half severe, 
With kisses mix'd, must Dolly hear. 


There lie my volumes closed and still, 
Those chosen friends o! old,— 
My pen, regardless of my will, 
Lurks in its bronzed hold,~— 
High joys they gave,—but not so dear 
As those that gild my fireside here. 


Where harp and viol carol sweet, 
’Mid youth’s unfolding hours, 
And gladness wings the dancer's feet 
That seem to tread on flowers, 
I've shared the cup,—it sparkled clear,— 
'T was Foam, the precious draught is here. 


I’ve trod the lofty halls,—where dwell 
The noblest of our land— 

And met,—tho’ humble was my cell,— 
Warm smile, and greeting hand,— 

Yet she doth feel a thrill more blést, 

Who lulls her infant on her breast. 


Strong words of praise,—such words as gird 
To high ambition’s deed, 

The impulse of my mind have stirr’d,— 
Though still unlearn’d their meed,— 

But what of these ?—they fleet away, 

Like mist, before affection’s ray. 


Tho’ many a priceless gem of bliss, 
Hath made my pathway fair,— 
Yet have I known no joy like this, 
A mother’s nursing care, 
To mark, when stars of midnight shine, 
My infant’s bright eye fix’d on mine. 


Might woman win earth’s richest rose, 
Yet miss that wild-flower zest, 

Which by the lowliest cradle grows, 
’T were but a loss at best! 

Pass on, O world, in all thy pride, 

I've made my choice,—and here abide. 


Even she, who shines with beauty’s ray— 
By fashion’s throng carest,— 

If from that pomp she turo away, 
And build her shelter’d nest,— 

And hoard the jewels of the heart, 

Like Mary finds the better part. 





From the Salem Observer. 


CLIFT OR EAVE SWALLOWS. 


which have appeared in your paper, that you feel 
friendly towards birds, and take an interest in their 
welfare, [ send you the following lines, hoping that 
they may not be uninteresting toyou. If you con- 
sider them worthy a place in your paper you are at 
liberty to insert them. 

The clift, or eave swallows, as they are com- 





monly called, were first found in the vicinity of the 
It appears that the cultivated 
hills and valleys of New England, teeming with 
jinsect population, were to these birds, like the 
|rich valleys and beautiful prairies of the West to 
‘the white man—long unknown, it being I believe 
‘less than half a century since they first appeared 
| east of the Hudson river. 
| ‘The manner in which they settle in this, to them 
(new country, reminds one of the manner in which 
settlements are formed by man in the far West. 
'A bold and adventurous pair go forth in search of 
/a new home : they fix upon a spot congenial to their 
tastea, and substituting the eaves of a barn for the 
| shelter which the clifts of the Recky Mountains 
afforded them, build their nest; and if they are 
_civily treated by the owner of the premises, upon 
| which they have taken up their abode, rear their 
“offspring ; and the next season return with them, 
‘and as many of their friends and connections as 
‘they can induce to emigrate with them, to extend 
their settlement, which in a few years has the ap- 
pearance of a crowded and busy city. 
| The architecture of these birds resembles that 
|of man, more than most birds;—not so much in 
\form as in variety,—each pair building as their 
, fancy dictates ; some prefer a large door at which 
both can enter at once; others, choose a small en- 
\ trance just large enough to admit one at a time; 
some who appear wealthy, that is, have plenty of 
| mud, build large and commodious palaces, while 
(thom more frugal and economical, are contented 
i with the small but neat cottage; some of them (I 
‘am sorry to say) resemble nian in his low and base 
traits of character, such as indolence, and a dispo- 
sition to take that which belongs to others; one 
was seen in the absence of his neighbor to go to 
his nest, take some of the materials and appropriate 
them to his own use. 

As I cannot understand their language sufficient- 
ly well to interpret it, [ cannot tell whether they 
| have enacted Jaws to punish such gross transgres- 
sions upon the rights of others, or not: but as 
might be supposed, thie pair was among the least 
prosperous of the settlement, being three times as 
long completing their nest, as some of the more 
honest and industrious ones were. 

By visiting the farm, which was the birth place 
of Gen. Israel Putnam, now owned by Daniel Put- 
nain, of North Danvers, may be seen over forty of 
these nests with the occupants. The best time to 
visit them is between four and half past five 
‘o’clock in the morning, as they are then chatting 
\their morning song, and dressing their plumage to 
| prepare for the labor of the day. But visitors may 
inquire for them at any hour, and be sure that they 
| will not receive fronrthem, the eold.and repulsive 
ing. not at home, -or not prepared to see com- 





This settlement was commenced two years since 
by one solitary pair, Last-year seven nests were 
| built. ‘They now number forty-three. ‘hie is in- 
, creasing with a rapidity that will compare with the 
‘rapid increase of population in the fertile valley of 
the Mississippi. A. W. P. 

forth Danvers, June 2, 1831. 


Pride of Birth—“ My uncle was one of the 
framers of the Constitution,” said a youth the other 
day of patrician blood, to another of a more plebian 
origin. “ Who cares for that ?” quoth the latter, 





|“ my father was one of the framers of our new 


GARDEN SEEDS, 

For sale by JoserH Buseck & Cc. at the New Encranp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Pos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offeredl by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Fteld, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Climate. 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary Pray to obtain such as are pure ang 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our cristo. 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satisiac- 
tory to all who try them. 


Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders jn 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8dolla, and upwards 
wil! be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
prompt attention, 


nd 


FIELD SEEDS. 

Ruta Bega. 

Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mange! Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. superior 


Yellow do. § varieties. Red do. 
Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 
“ Altringham. White do. 


“New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 


Barley, do. Buckwheat. 

Rye, do. Broom Corn. 

Potatoes, do. Millet. 

Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. for H 
Oats, do. Locust. : or Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Artichoke, Asparagus Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsu:p, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20. varieties. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Thyme. Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages. of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 60 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FOR SALE. 

GEORGE THE THIRD, who has been honored with the 
Second and First Stace premiums in 1839, at Worcester, and 
at Concord in 1840, by the Committees appointed by the 
State, for awardiug such premiums, is of Durham Breed, was 
imported as most superior stock, and is thought by judges 
te possess more valuable points, than any to be found in any 
other animal of the kind. 

_ Also, ps pee Bulls, Sired by the above, their Dams are 
imported and of the best possible blood. 

For further information apply to CHARLES WIL- 
LARD 2d, Still River Village, Harvard. 4w June2 





GRINDSTONES. 


An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstoi es 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAL) 
&.CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 1?. 


—— oaecereaemes - 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 








The Editorial department of this paper having com? 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price ut 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms wil o ge 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 





| meeting house.” 


expense to subscribers. 
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